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event to be a concentration of what he had gone through, an 
expression of emotion recollected in tranquillity. His Rouge 
Bouquet is good, but there are hundreds just as good and many 
better. Perhaps if he had lived — and of how many may this be 
said, Seeger, Brooke, Ledwidge, and the rest — he would have ful- 
filled his own prophecy : " The only sort of book I care to write 
about the war is the sort people will read after the war is over! 
.... It will be episodic — chaotic, perhaps — no glib tale, no 
newspaper man's work — but with God's help, a work of art." 

And in the end one can but say that the more one reads Kilmer's 
poems and letters and occasional pieces the more one admires the 
man, a fine manly type representing the best element in the A. E. F. 
There is not a word of complaint, not a note of pessimism, not a 
sign of fear; just sheer joy in his work and only sympathy for 
those who could not share his joy. For all this we are grateful to 
Mr. Holliday, who has executed his trust well. 

Jambs W. Tupper. 

Lafayette College. 
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Notes on the Metaphysical Poets 

Doxne (1). A very definite allusion to the poetry of John 
Donne in the first canto of Butler's Hudibras seems hitherto to 
have escaped the notice of editors of both poets. In Part 1, Canto 
1, 649-650, occurs the parenthetical remark, 

As we And in sullen writs, 

And eross-grained works of modern wits. . . . 

The reference is, of course, to Donne's Progress of the Soul, of 
which the last stanza begins thus : 

Who ere thou beest that read'st this .sullen Writ, 
Which just so much courts thee as thou dost it. 1 

It is amusing, by the way, to note the explanation Warburton fur- 
nished for Zachary Grey's edition of Hudibras : " sullen writs. For 
Satirical "Writings, well expressed, as implying, That such Writers 
as Withers, Pryn, and Vicars had no more than Ill-nature towards 
making a Satyrist." 2 This is about on Warburton's usual critical 

'Grierson's edition, i, 315. 

2 Grey's Hudibras, ed. 1772, i, 70. 
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level, but it is only fair to recall that in the preface to his edition 
of Shakespeare, many years later, Warburton 3 expressed a doubt 
whether in any learned language there had ever appeard " so exe- 
crable a heap of nonsense as the Grey edition of Hudibras ! " * 

Donne (2). Donne's epigram upon an antiquary runs as 
follows : 

If in his Studie he hath so much care 

To hang all old strange things, let his wife beware. 5 

This may have suggested two lines in Dryden's Upon the Death of 
Lord Hastings (83-84), 

Time's offals, only fit for the hospital! 
Or to hang an antiquary's rooms withal. 

Carew. Professor Saintsbury, in his Caroline Poets, i (310), 
quotes from Edward Benlowes' Theophila (1652) as follows: 

Betimes, when keen-breath'd winds, with frosty cream, 
Periwig bald trees, glaze tattling stream. . . . 

and adds in a note, " Of course Benlowes, though he added the 
absurdity of ' cream,' borrowed this from the famous locus of Syl- 
vester which Dryden ridicules." A reference to the Dryden pas- 
sage— p. 227 in the Seott-Saintsbury edition — will justify the main 
point of this remark. But it is not equally clear that Benlowes 
invented the " frosty cream." Twelve years earlier Carew, in The 
Spring, had written 

no more the frost 

Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 

Upon the silver lake or crystal stream. 

Dryden (1). The much-ridiculed lines in Dryden's Upon the 
Death of Lord Eastings — 

Each little pimple had a tear in it 
To wail the fault its rising did commit, 

are likely to be a reminiscence of stanza 70 of George Herbert's 
The Church Porch, which has these lines, — 

In time of service seal up bath thine eyes 
And send them to thy heart: that spying sin 
They may weep out the stains by them did rise. 

Dryden (2). The second stanza of Dryden's To the Pious 
Memory of the accomplished young lady Mrs Anne Killigreiv runs 
in part, thus : 

But if thy pre-existing soul 

Was formed at first, with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll 

3 Preface, ad fin. 

4 Grey's Hudibras had been published three years earlier. 
6 Grierson's ed., I, 77. 
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And was that Sappho last which once it was before — 
If so, then cease thy flight, heaven-born mind! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich are. 

An interesting parallel, if not a source, is Martial's address to 
Sulpicia, a Roman Anne Killigrew (xi, 6), in which the poet thus 
apostrophizes Sappho : 

hac condiscipula vel hac magistra, 
esises doetior et pudica, Sappho. 

Butlek. The familiar lines in Hudibras (Part 1, Canto 1, 
165-6), 

As if Divinity had oatch'd, 

The Itch, on purpose to be scratch'd, 

may be an echo of the famous epigram, Disputandi pruritus ecclesi- 
arum scabies. This saying has been ascribed to Sir Henry Wotton, 
upon whose tombstone it appears, with the assertion, Hie jacet huius 
sentenliae primus auctor. Izaak "Walton, who relates the circum- 
stance, seems a little uneasy as to the accuracy of the statement, 
but makes the delightful apology that if Sir Henry did make a 
mistake on this point, it was because his mind " was then so fixed 
on that part of the communion of saints which is above, that an 
holy lethargy did surprise his memory." 6 

Ben. C. Clough. 
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Was Thomas Gray acquainted with the Iter Boreale of R. Wild, 
D. D. (1671)? This curious little volume of poems contains 
(p. 102) a poem from Mr. Nathan Wanley to Dr. Wild. Mr. Wan- 
ley reproaches his friend for hiding his light under a bushel, and 

says 

So the bright taper useless burns 
To private and recluded Urns, 
So Pearls themselves to shells confine 
And Gems in the Sea's bottom shine, 
As thou my Wild while thou dost lie 
Huddled up in thy privacy. 

Dr. Wild is at all events not too reticent to give us an illumin- 
ating and frank picture of a poet in his workshop ; on p. 117, in the 
midst of a funeral elegy, he admonishes himself thus, 

I must be in a Rapture — not to be 
Distracted is below his memory. 

The rest of the poem is " distracted " enough to please the most 
exacting deceased person. 
Readville, Mass. Ben. C. CLOUGH. 



* Walton's Lives : Sir Henry Wotton. 



